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424 THE NOETH AMEEICAN EEVIEW 

has contributed a careful study of Tennyson's country about Somersby 
as it appears in his poetry. Especially in In Memoriam he finds the char- 
acteristics of the Lincolnshire scenery as it doubtless appeared to the 
poet in his long walks with Arthur Hallam. To many, doubtless the 
most interesting chapter will be that on the poet and his two brothers, 
Frederick Tennyson and Charles Tennyson-Turner. Both Frederick and 
Charles were poets of no mean accomplishment and would have been more 
read and better appreciated but for the overshadowing of their greater 
brother. Frederick, particularly, with his foreign strain both in looks 
and character, his scorn for the "high jinks of the high-nosed," and for 
those who go through life with " well-cut trousers and ill-assorted ideas " ; 
with his mysticism, independence, vivacity, and true insight, is both a 
poet and a character worth knowing. 

The chapter on Tennyson, Fitzgerald, Carlyle, and others by Dr. Warren 
of Magdalen, Oxford, is full of quite delightful anecdote and reminis- 
cence, bringing before us the original personality of one of the most 
obscure of great English poets. Like Shelley, Fitzgerald has the charm 
of having lived and died without appreciation and without himself hav- 
ing guessed how great an artist he was. 

This volume is somewhat padded by selections from Tennyson's poems 
which touch upon his friends and by reminiscences which are very 
fragmentary and casual. It may be said of Tennyson as of very few great 
poets that he received his crown from his own generation. He was per- 
fectly suited to his own day. There was but mild revolt either in his 
life or his work from the accepted formulas of his time. He was broad 
enough, it is true, to admire " the pious variers from religion " and to 
write of the truth in honest doubt which exceeded that in half the creeds. 
But par excellence he was the poet of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. He did not lead on into broader fields of thought and specula- 
tion, as did Shelley or Swinburne or Browning. He was content to say 
beautifully, at times with supreme charm, what the majority already be- 
lieved. He told men what they knew and what they liked to hear, and 
he told it in exalted and wonderful language. 

"Unto each man, his handiwork, unto each his crown 
A just fate gives." 

Tennyson was a great poet by virtue of beautiful form rather than 
original thought. Greater noets must wait their greater rewards. 



Two Visits to Denmark. By Edmund Gosse. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1912. 

One's first attitude toward this volume of desultory recollection is one 
of distrust. Why, indeed, should a man of Edmund Gosse's standing 
make a book of the haphazard impressions of two visits to Denmark made, 
respectively, forty and thirty-eight years ago? The book, as the author 
forewarns, is neither a record of adventure nor a tourist's guide. Yet the 
book justifies itself, not only by the author's well-known charm of manner 
and personality, but because it portrays minutely what is now so swiftly 
vanishing from the face of the earth — the small, detached nation* When 
one reads of the function and value of such communities, their force as 
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a conservative power, one is reminded of the small town communities in 
the West and South of our own land. 

Edmund Gosse went to Denmark under the happiest of circumstances, 
with letters of introduction that took him as permanent guest into the 
family of the popular and learned Primate of the Danish church. From 
the Primate's house the young student went out to meet all who were 
interesting in the political, literary, musical, and ecclesiastical circles of 
Denmark. Niels Gade, especially, furnishes him with material for de- 
lightful portraiture. The author's description of his acquaintance with, 
and interest in, Georg Brandes and the horror and repulsion which this 
young writer aroused in Denmark, is very amusing. Such was the vio- 
lence of feeling toward one who sought his culture outside the beaten 
track, that Grosse had to request the young man not to return his call 
at the Primate's house. The only parallel which the author can cite is 
the universal suspicion and scurrility which Shelley's name excited in 
England some half -century earlier; or poor Swinburne, a decade before. 
Although Brandes had written no Proserpina and no Dolores as a slap in 
the face of the Philistine, he was a Jew and had defied the effete intel- 
lectuality of Denmark and had drawn on foreign sources — Germany, 
England, and France — for ideas. The tone of Copenhagen, at that time, 
says Gosse, " was graceful, romantic, orthodox. There was wide appre- 
ciation of literary speculation of a kind, kept within the bounds of good 
taste, reverently attached to the tradition of the elders." 

Molbeck's description of being in Bome with Bjornsen and Ibsen is 
delightful. It was, he said, " a weary, a weary thing ! They were like 
two tom-cats parading and swearing and snarling at each other, yet each 
bored to death if the other were not present. They collected their ad- 
herents behind them ; they were two well-defined parties. I assure you, if 
it amused the Norwegians, it was death to us easy-going Danes and 
Swedes. At last, Bjornsen took himself off. Oh ! what a sigh of relief 
we gave ! And Ibsen came into the club, and glanced around, and snarled, 
and there was no one to snarl back at him!" 

Anecdotes of great men that show them with all the foibles of lesser 
ones, more frankly displayed, are full of interest, and one cannot but 
enjoy hearing that William Morris, upon being disappointed in the prompt 
arrival of guides and ponies for an excursion, flung himself at full length 
on the grass, pulling up great handfuls of it in his frenzy of dis- 
pleasure. Guides and ponies being descried in the distance, the great 
poet arose refreshed, rather than injured, by this free expression of 
emotion. 

The Denmark which Edmund Gosse knew and described was beginning 
to change and to disappear in 1874. Before very long the entire world 
will be so brought together by facilities of intercommunication that 
there will be no indigenous and native culture, cut off and differentiated 
from the general culture of the world. It is as a record of such a 
culture and such a community that this charming volume of reminiscence 
justifies itself and delights the reader. 



Social Life in the Insect Woeld. By J. H. Fabre. Translated by 
Bernard Miall. New York: The Century Company, 1912. 

The truly great inevitably escape crowning by their contemporaries. 



